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Portrait of Prince Frederick. 


In this number, we have the pleasure 
to present to our readers an engraved 
portrait of Mr. Mahard’s bull ** Prince 
Frederick.’’ We are confident that his 
owner has done well and wisely, in thus 
bringing this fine animal before the pub- 
lic in so spirited and liberal a manner. It 
is impossible to give as correct a like- 
ness in a wood-cut as in a copper-plate 
engraving, though we have seen splen- 
did cuts in some of the farming papers 
of theday. In this likeness of * Fred,” 
we can assure our readers that Mr, Fos- 
ter has been eminently successful—we 
have him before us precisely as he is, 
excepting (though in this we may be 
wrong) that he might have been allowed 
a little more appearance of size, and 
rather more length of body. ‘This, we 
are assured, is Mr. Foster’s first attempt 
with the graver; but as our subsequent 
numbers will show, will not be his last. 
He is now engaged on a portrait of 
“Lady Ann,” one of Mr. M.’s finest 
cows, and also on likenesses of his 
hogs, all of which will, from time to 
time, grace our pages. 

Prince Frederick was bred by C. S. 
Clarkson, Esq., of this city, and sold. 
by him to John Mahard, Jr., and Mark 
Buckingham, Esqrs. at nine months 
old, for one thousand dollars. He is 
a full and pure cross of the importation 
of ** Durhams,” in 1817, and of the im- 
proved Short Horn, and a noble speci- 
men of that excellent cross. 

He was calved 28th Sept., 1837. 
His dam, Octavia, by Denton; he by 
Champion; he by imported bull, Te- 
cumseh. Denton’s dam, Lady Mun- 
day, by San Martin, and out of Mrs. 
Mott, both imported. Champion was 
also out of Lady Munday. Octavia 
was bred by the late J. D. Garrarc— 
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got by Denton; dam, Sylvia, by San 
Martin, and out of Mrs. Mott, both im- 
ported. Octavia is sister, on the dam’s 
side, to Gov. Trimble’s bull, Exchange 
—to Mr. Reneck’s bull, Durock—to 
President, owned by Major J. C. 
bott, of Kentucky—and full sister to 
Proclamation. Ohio, Prince Frede- 
rick’s sire, was got by Mercutio; his 
dam, Mandane, by Richmond; gr. d. 
Mary Ann, by North Star; gr. gr. d. 
Lily, by Mr Allison’s Son of Sir Dim- 
ple; g.g.g-d by Sir Dimple; g.g.g.g.d. 
by Layton; g.g.g.g.g.d. by Styfard ; 
g.g. g- g- gg. d Coliing’s Lame 
Bull. Mandane was bred by Mr. Baker, 
of East Layton, selected and purchased 
in England, by Col. Powell, in 1830. 
Mercutio, sire of Ohio, was got by 
Adonis, dam Zulinda, by Malclom ; g. 
d. Desdemona, by Frederick; g. g. d 
Delia, by Cleveland; g. g. g. d. Red 
Daisy, by Major; g.g.g.g.d. by Wind- 
sor; g.g-g-g-g.d by Punch; g.g.g.g-g. 
g.d. by Hubback. Adonis, by Malcolm, 
imported by Mr. Powell. See English 
Herd Book for all these noble animais 
on the sires side of Prince Frederick. 
lf those gentlemen who are breeders 
of fine stock, whether cattle, horses, 
sheep, or hogs, in the West, and more 
especially in Hamilton County, will 
hand us in such portraits of their fine 
animals as this of ‘* Fred,’’ we shall 
have much pleasure in inserting them 
in the “* Western Farmer and Garden- 
er.’ Or if they will authorize us to 
have it done for them, we will do so. 
Mr. Foster can be seen at our office ; 
his charge is quite moderate, and if we 
consider the advantage to the owners 
of the animals thus brought into notice, 
should not be thought of. There are 
hundreds who would be induced to 
strain 2 point to purchase such animals 
as those of Mr. Mahard’s, if they had 
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them thus brought before them. Why 
do so many go all the way to New 
York, and even to England, to purchase 
hogs and sheep, but that the breeders 
there have their stock constantly before 
the public by portraits and advertise- 
ments? Farmers in the West are thus 
led to believe that there only is fine 
stock to be had, else certainly the 
breeders in the West would follow so 
good an example ! JR. ED. 





Notices of Correspondence. 


We sat down to prepare an article in 
answer to several queries propounded, 
and suggestions made to us by corres- 
pondents, but found them so numerous 
and on such various subjects that we 
thought by taking them in detail, and 
devoting a short space to each, we 
might register many valuable facts, and 
at the same time give an interesting ar- 
ticle to our readers. We take the let- 
ters as they come, without reference to 
date or the subject on which they treat. 

A valued correspondent in Bourbon 
county, Ky., Mr. Geo. W. Williams, 
thinks us im error, in our remark that 
the ravages of the cut-worm were avoid- 
ed by planting in a newly turned-over 
clover sod; that in old sward turned 
over the previous fall or summer, they 
were less troublesome. We gave it as 
our opinion, and the result of the expe- 
rience of others, not having tested it 
ourselves; We think, however, that 
our correspondent is in the right when 
he advises those who ‘ wish to avoid 
the depredations of the cut-worm upon 
a crop to be grown on clover or blue 
grass sod, to be sure to break it up before 
the hard frost of winter,’’—his experi- 
ence having proved this to be a certain 
preventive, and in the contrary practice 
he has always failed to raise a crop, so 
troublesome was the cut-worm in new- 
ly turned-over clover lay. When we 
can have the experience of any one, 
who reasons upon a fact as well as Mr. 
W. to weigh either for or against any 
opinion we advance, we shall always 
be happy to *‘ excuse the liberty”’ taken 
in laying it before us. Our corres- 


‘pondent will observe that at page 4, 
_No. 1, Vol. 2, an article from the Agri- 
culturist, embraces his views of the 
subject. 

Mr. T. Hankins, dating from Mercer 
County, O., tells us that having seen no 
cure for the gaps in chickens but what 
was both troublesome and uncertain, 
and having always found prevention 
better than cure, he gives us his method 
| and its results, which were that, * after 
raising near two thousand chickens, I 
can say that I never had one to have the 
gaps.’’ His success he ascribes to his 
never having kept a cock over two 
years old—and he states that a neighbor 
of his had nearly al) his chiekens die 
of this malady, which led a connoisseur 
_(we suppose) on this matter to observe 
‘that he “ kept too many old roosters.”’ 
We are aware that it is a rule laid 
down by all experienced raisers of 
poultry, that the male birds should not 
be kept over three or four years, and we 
have no doubt this is a correct principle 
in breeding. At the same time we ad- 
vise our friend, not to arrive at too hasty 
a conclusion by one year’s experience 
only in this really important item of 
rural economy—raising poultry. Our 
correspondent, however, we cannot but 
conclude, has attributed the effect of his 
neighbor’s misfortunes to the wrong 
cause ; the origin of the gaps, or worms 
in the gullet, has always hitherto been 
traced to poultry feeding on those ani- 
mals on dunghills, &c., and bemg young 
and feeble are unable to swallow some 
of them, and they therefore stick in the 
throat in attempting to be passed into 
the stomach. 

In a letter from Mr. George Smith, 
dated Carthage, O., he informs us that 
he can now show us upwards of 100 
Berkshire hogs, any of which he would 
sell. Also some Durham cattle, (among 
‘which is the well known bull Ohio,) 
Southdown, Bakewell, and other blood- 
ed sheep, each of which sort has some 
useful quality. Mr. Smith states that 
the hardy Southdown attracted the pe- 
culiar notice of an eminent practical 
farmer and magistrate of his township, 

















Alexander Mayhew, Esq., who noticed 
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their feeding on the common, unsightly 
and troublesome iron-weed, and who 
told Mr. Smith that he wished to pos- 
sess the breed on that account. ‘The 
great difficulty of extirpating the iron- 
weed, even blue grass not taking the 
place of this pest of our pastures, ren- 
ders this quality in the Southdown 
sheep of no inconsiderable value. In- 
deed Mr. Smith informed us that such 
was the indiscriminate voracity of that 
vigorous and thrifty breed of sheep, that 
one gentleman told him that he was 
really afraid to paint his cares green, 
as they might next take to consuming 
them as well as every other green thing 
that came in their way!!! Mr. Smith 
seems kindly desirous of imparting 
some of his agricultural knowledge, 
a good share of which many years’ ex- 
perience has enabled him to possess— 
an inclination we cannot t o much ap- 
plaud—particularly as it is so unfortu- 
nately rare among our practical farmers : 
and, although the information is not 
new, it cannot be too often repeated : 
in speaking of the smut in wheat, he 
says, that he finds, this season, more 
than he ever knew before in this coun- 
try, and that without care in preparing 
the seed he is fully of opinion it will 
most decidedly lessen the value of that 
important crop ; he continues—if a brine 
is made to steep the wheat in, strong 
enough to bear an egg, and the grain 
allowed to soak, for a few, or even ten 
or twelve hours, it will destroy the ani- 
maleule that produce it, and entirely 
— the damage. Mr. Smith (so 
rave we) has seen many proofs of it. 
When the wheat is taken from the 
brine, let it be thrown on the barn floor 
before sowing, and throw some quick 
lime or plaster on it, and turn it, which 
will prepare it for sowing, and act as a 
Stimulus to its growth, and preserve it 
from birds and insects. 

In summing up our correspondence 
on farming subjects, we cannot close 
these hasty notices without requesting 
the particular attention of our readers, 
especially those who take a deep inter- 
est in the culture of silk, te Mr. John 


- W, Gill's letter to us on that subject, 


at page 3 of our last number. This 
communication is the most encouraging 
perhaps that has ever been published 
on this matter in the western portion of 
our Union. It speaks and treats of 
positive facts—so desirable for the pub- 
lic mind on a branch of our rural econo- 
my, which, from the many failures, 
chiefly arising from the improper and 
negligent care of the eggs of the worms, 
have created somewhat of a prejudice 
against it. We have a beautiful speci- 
men of silk velvet sent us by Mr. Gill, 
which he manufactured amongst nu- 
merous other articles of the silken kind. 
Mr. W. Orange, mattress maker, Front- 
street, of this city, has various products 
of Mr. Gill’s manufacture for exhibi- 
tion and sale. We conclude these no- 
tices with the hope that all farming 
readers will send us some fact or other 
on our especial snbject, and the com- 
mon cause of our country and of us all— 
agriculture. E. J. He 





Preparing Hemp for Market. 
Cutting and preparing Hemp for Market— 
with its prices for the last eight years. _ 


To the Editor of the Southern Cultivator. 


Dear Sir:—Some remarks having 
been made in a former number of your 
paper, in regard to the growing, or pri- 
marily, to cutting of hemp, I feel at lib- 
erty to extend those remarks, and say 
something about the time when hemp 
should be cut, and how and when it 
should be taken up, stacked, &c. 

Observation seems to warrant the con- 
clusion, that well grown hemp should 
be cut when fully matured, and short 
grown, low, fine or poor land hemp 
should be cut before maturity. Itisa 
fact clearly demonstrated to all common 
sense, that all vegetation, whether 
plants, roots, trees, or shrubs, as long 
as they are in a thrifty, growing condi- 
tion, have not arriven to maturity or 
fullness—so of hemp. We should let 
hemp that is full grown, usual size and 
length, remain undisturbed until it has 








fully matured—it has then received all 
|the nourishment and strength that na- 
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ture gives, and undoubtedly should be 
cut at that period. 

Short or poor land hemp should not} 
be permitted to remain to maturity. It 
is a well attested fact, that such hemp is 
more difficult to water and get clean, 
than better grown hemp. The reason 
seems to be founded on this fact—the 
stalks are much smaller and more com- 
pact generally, and the lint of a much 
finer texture, closer grain, and of course 
better protected against the watering 
showers and dews. Now for the rea- 
son why it should be cut before matu- 
rity. I presume no one will doubt for 
a moment, that when matured, the sap 
has ceased to flow; that being the case, 
there is greater affinity for the stalk 
than before, and less susceptibility of an 
early maturity. When you cut before 
the sap has ceased to flow, you pre- 
clude that affinity for the stalk that it 
would otherwise have, and leave it 
susceptible of an early maturity. It is 
well understood that timber cut when 
the sap is flowing, will not endure as 
long as when otherwise cut. This | 
presume proves the point, that when 
cut before maturity it is sooner watered 
and much less labor required to clean 
it. ‘The reason why the same argu- 
ment will not apply profitably to well 
grown hemp, is to be found in the fact 
that when matured, it carries more 
weight while it is easier watered, from 
the fact of the stalks being more porous, 
and presenting, at the same time, more 
surface to the contracting influence of 
wet and cold—saturation and freezing 
—bursting loose from the stalk, smiling 
at the hope of an approximating de- 
liverance from such low grounds, and 
claiming a rank among the dignitaries 
of the field. 

When your hemp is cut, let it re- 
main on the ground until it gets a rain 
on it. There are several advantages 
resulting from this course. First, you 
get rid of the leaves that are found to 
be troublesome, (if you attempt to stack 
vour hemp without first taking them 
off.) Next, it leaves your hemp in a 


condition to water much sooner than 
otherwise, (losing some chemical prop- 








erty. When soon watered, it éloans 
easier—in fact you may lay it down as 
a settled maxim, that when your hemp 
‘is hard to water, that it will be difficult 
to clean; hence the necessity of the 
utmost precaution and vigilance at this 
stage of your crop. 

Next in order of saving your crop 
‘comes stacking. ‘There are several 
reasons for this. Hemp, when cut, has 
nothing to lose: its troublesome roots 
are improving your soil, and what you 
have left will be wanted to protect 
against the beams of a summer’s sun, 
and ravages of an autumnal storm. ‘To 
do this, you must put it up in large 
stacks, upon the same principle you 
would wheat, rye, or flax, excepting 
you keep the sides of your stack per- 
pendicular until you get it high enough, 
then let your last course on the top 
extend over about 12 or 14 inches, to 
give eave, that the ends of your hemp 
may be protected against the dripping 
—protection at this time being the or- 
der of the day—cap well and all will 
be well. 

As early in the fall as the heavy 
frosts and frequent rains commence, 
you may spread out your hemp; when 
watered sufficiently, take up, break 
out, and send to market, and my word 
for it you will carry home 2 heavier 
purse than either cotton or corn will 
award you. I have been at some pains 
to ascertain the average price of hemp 
in Middle Tennessee the last eight or 
pine years. I find that from the most 
authentic sourees eompared, we have 
the average of $6 25 per hundred 
pounds for the last eight years in Manu- 
ry county, while that of Kentucky is 
reckoned at #5. In Maury county, 
in the year 1833, hemp was worth $5 
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per hundred pounds; 1834, $5; 1835, 
$9; 1836, 37; 1837, $6 50; 1838, 
$6; 1839, $5 50; in 1840, $6—thus 


‘giving the mean or average price of 





$6 25. From the best sources, I learn 
that cotton grown in Middle Tennessee, 
has, since perhaps as far back as 1799, 
been gradually decreasing—command- 
ing in that year an average of 44 cents: 





‘in 1840, 6{ cents, I admit that it is 
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owig, perbaps, to circumstances with 
which we are surrounded at the present 
time, that cotton demands such a pitiful 
price, (a circumstance which will, per- 
haps, not occur again in half a cen- 
tury ;) yet, for the last twenty years, 
the average price has been about nine 
cents for ‘Tennessee cotton at the gin. 
«The average annual product of lands 
in Middle ‘Tennessee is believed to ap-| 
proximate to 200 lbs. clean cotton to 
the acre.”” Thus taking the average 
product of one acre of cotton, we have} 
200 lbs. at 9 cts.—$18 ; deduct for 15 
days’ labor, which amount is thought to 
be a fair average on one acre, at 50 
cents per day—we have the sum of | 
$10,50 as profit, or proceeds. ‘Taking 
hemp, we find that a fair average annual | 
product to be about 500 lbs. clean hemp | 
to the acre—which at $6,25, gives us | 
the sum of $31,25—deduet for labor) 
10 days, and superior land $2,00—we | 
have the sum of $24,25 proceeds. | 
Showing a balance in favor of hemp of 
$13,75. Exactness in these calcula-! 
tions is not to be expected, but a fair 
calculation has been aimed at. G. 











Pears and Raspberries. 


I was surprised to learn, from an in- 
telligent Nurseryman in this vicinity, 
that he was not aware, until very lately, 
that the “ Bartlett’? was synonymous 
with the ** Summer Bon Chretien” or 
‘Williams’ Bon Chretien.”” He ac- 
knowledges it to be a valuable fruit, but 
complains that it has been repeatedly 
sent to him from the East as a new 
and distinct variety. He says he is 
not alone in this, but that almost every 
one with whom he has conversed on) 
the subject, was of the same belief, and 
thought that when their ** Bartletts”’ 
produced them ** Bon Chretien’’ pears, 
there had been a mistake made by the 
Nurseryman. These impositions could 
not be long practised, if our Nerserymen 
and Gardeners were subscribers to and 
readers of the periodicals of the day, 
connected with their business. I ad- 
vised the et I speak of, at once, 











to order Hovey’s Magazine, which he 
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intends to do; if so, he may escape 
such mistakes in future. 

We have here a raspberry, which I 
feel confident, is unknown out of this 
neighborhood, and which is considered 
by all who know it, to be the most val- 
uable variety cultivated. I have repeat- 
edly urged it upon different individuals, 
who have for some time grown it, to 
give us a notice of it, but without suc- 
cess; and as I think that so important 
a plant has already remained too long 
unnoticed, I shall now publish what I 
know of it. I unfortunately neglected 
to prepare a botanical description until 
the plant was out of bloom, but so far 
as I can, I shall do so yet. 


THE OHIO EVER-BEARING RASPBERRY. 


Stem—-biennial, woody, round, red, 
with a whitish bloom, strong but pen- 
dulous, very branchy, round and rather 
prickly ;_ prickles, hooked, irregular 
and scattered; leaf, oppositely pinnate, 
with a large terminating leafet ; leafets 
acutely pointed, ovate, accuminate, 
sharply serrulate, downy and white 
beneath, dark green above ; stalks, long 
and prickly ; flowers, in clusters, erect ; 
flower stalks long and prickly; calyx, 
segments 5 or 6, long, accuminate, ir- 
regular; fruit, purple, numerous, in 
clusters ; seeds numerous and promi- 
nent. I can find no notice of it in any 
botanical work. 

Mr. Longworth, who, next to the 
Shakers at Union Village, was the first 
to appreciate and grow this valuable 
plant, has most opportunely handed me 
afew remarks on the subject, part of 
which I will quote in preference to 
what I had myself prepared. He say: 
“‘T first met with the ever-bearing 
raspberry in October, 1832, when 
driven to the interior by the cholera. 
It was first found about fifteen years 
ago, in the state of Ohio, near the 
lakes. ‘The fruit is very superior in 
flavor, and most resembles the native 
annual bearing raspberry, but is much 
larger, finer flavored, and more fleshy. 
At my table, when set down with the 
White Antwerp, almost an equal nam- 
ber of those who partake of both, give 
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the former the preference. It produces 
an abundant crop of fruit, from the 
wood of the preceding year, a little 
earlier than any other raspberry. ‘The 
old wood then ceases to bear, and dies 
before fall, and the succeeding crops 
through the season are from the new 
wood, which also produces the abun- 
dant June crop of the following year. 
It never throws up suckers, but is in- | 
creased by the end of the new wood, | 
which early in September takes a rapid 
growth, droops over, and each throws 
out from three to six small shoots, the | 
points of each of which take root im- 
mediately on their reaching the ground. | 
I sent some to my sister in New Jer- | 
sey —their summers are cooler than 
ours, and with them they bear better } 
than with me, during the heat of sum- | 
mer,” 

In conelusion, I may remark, that 
we can procure a few hundreds for those 
wishing to possess them, by applica-| 
tion, if by letter, post paid, at our office. 

T. A. 





Dialogue between a Father and Son. 


Supposed conversation between a Pro-| 
vident and Improvident Farmer, | 
and their respective crops, stocks, | 
&c. 


(Continued from our hast. } 


Grabb.—Ah! that I was compelled | 


to do to keep them from starving—but | 
you had all the benefit of their manure | 
while they were feeding on you. 
Clover.—You call that manure? 
Why it was the greatest part nothing 
but worms and bots—and the little 
good that remained was soon carried off 
by the grasshoppers and bugs, which 
were about as much in want of it as F! 
My fear is that the hot weather, which 
seems now to be setting in, will scorch 
the land, so unprotected by foliage, 
and dry up the scanty crop which is 
left, before it is high enough for the 
scythe—and then what do you think 
your horses will say to you! Ifyou 


had done what farmer Sykes did, you! 





| 
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s |! would have deserved his success; you 
must remember how, that instead of 
feeding off his young crop, he top- 
dressed it with a compound of lime and 
earth and dung, which had been care- 
fully prepared in winter and well pul- 
verized; by which not only his present 
crop is doubly benefitted, but it is also 
‘preparatory to an autumn sowing of 
wheat on the lay. Now put this and 
that together, and calculate the result. 
First, two tons of hay per acre the first 
‘cutting, one ton per aere the second, 
with a eapital aftermath for his dairy, 
‘and if wheat is sown by the 29th of 
September, a yield of forty bushels per 
acre might be expected at next year’s 
harvest ; and this is not all—for after 
the wheat is earried in, the land will be 
turned and the clover stubble perfectly 
‘rotted will form an exeellent seed bed 
for buckwheat, with the expectation of 
a heavy erop. Now I will leave you 
to calculate the value of my second crop, 





| 
| 


(remember you have already had the 


} 





first culting, and a severe cutting it 
_was,) and of course you do not expect 
‘much at the third; while seventeen 
bushels of wheat per acre, next harvest 


will be quite as much as you have any 


right ta expect; and common justice 
will not allow you to sow buckwheat 
after. 


| Grabb.—Why, you are one of Job’s 
comforters ! 


Clover.—But I cannot see that you 
have any elaim to the character of Job, 
for **in all this, Job sinned not’’ re- 


‘member. 
6. Porators. .Grabb.— Well, I don’t 


know how it is, but while others are 
digging new potatoes, it does not appear 


that I shall ever have amy potatoes to 
dig! I think I may as well leave you 
to your fate, for you'll certainly never 
be worth the labor of cleaning. 
Potatoes.—Now you cannot be ig- 
norant of the fact, that for two months 
after the crops of others were up, you 
were only talking of planting yours, 
and all the while the weeds were grow- 
ing, on what you called your fallow, 
until some of them were as high as 
your head, and full of seed; we were 
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then tumbled in all together, and have 
ever since been struggling for the mas- 
tery; but you have now sealed our 
fate, and must take the consequences. 
"T'was fortunate for you, was it not, 
that your father lived before you, for 
he would find it difficult to live after 
you ? 

7. THE cows1n pasture. Grabb.— 
Well, you have more grass than you 
can eat; however, you can’t grumble— 
that’s one comfort. 

Cows.—Grass, do you call it? 

Grabb.—Yes I do,—what do you 
call it?! 

Cows.—Why, we were just saying 
that it would puzzle a Philadelphia 


lawyer to say what it was; but judging 
by the smell as well as the taste, it| 


might be called garlic, without offend- 
ing against the statute of truth. 

Grabb.—Well, you are all alike! 
Did’nt I let you feed off the crop of clo- 
ver, almost before it was out of the 
ground ! 


Cows.—That’s a fact! Indeed, we} 
were at last obliged to dig for it, and | 


you will feel the effects next winter, or 
we are no conjurers. 

Grabb.—Ah, I had need to be a con- 
jurer to know how to satisfy you all; 
but what have you done with the 
sheep ! 

Cows.—What, those large bodied, 
long wooled animals, for which you 
gave in exchange your small breed, 
which, even they, could only just keep 
body and soul together, by picking the 
short herbage of the pasture? Oh! we 
have done nothing with them, but they 
have at last been able to do something 
for themselves, for finding it impossible 
to subsist on such short commons, and 
that they were growing less every day, 
they sought for a hole in the fence, and 
by waiting until they were reduced so 
much in size as to be able to creep 
through, they at length passed into your 
wheat, with the intention of returning 
after they had filled themselves, but 
this they could not do then, and it is 
not probable that they have attempted 
since, so you had better look for them, 
for ere this they have cost you as much 








as they are worth, in the damage they 
have done m the wheat crop. 

Grabb.— Well, ’tis no use to try to 
do anything more, and se I'll go 
straight home—no, not straight, for if 
I do, I shall get among the porkers, 
and they are grumblers by profession. 

8. Pids.—Porkers, did you call us? 
’T will be Jong before we have any 
pork about us, with our present mode 
of living—call us grunters, for s0 we 
are, and with reason; we wonder you 
are not afraid to meet us after dark, 
for we are but the ghosts of the things 
that have been. ‘There is this consi- 
deration in it, however—our lives will 
be spared, for we shall never be worth 
the trouble of killing ; indeed, that in a 
little time, would be no “ murder,’’ as 
it would be like one of your neighbors 
who killed his pigs to save their lives! 

9. Grabb.—Ah! well, here comes 
the horses, they are the only generous 
animals on a farm; but where are ye 
all going in such a hurry ? 

Horses.—We have come at last to 
the resolution of no longer starving 
| quietly, so we are going in a body to 
break over the fence into farmer Clem- 
ent’s clover; we know where the weak 
place is, for we have heard you prom- 
ise for the last three months to get it 
mended, and of course, it is not done 
yet. We do not intend to break into 
your clover, as that would be punishing 
ourselves the next winter, for we calcu- 
late there will not be more food than 
enough for us all, if we eat stock and 
block of the whole farm. 

By this time the farmer had reached 
‘his house, and going in, said to himself 
‘there is no comfort out of doors, let 
us see if we can get a litthe within— 
wife, bring the rum bottle and a pipe. 
Talk of the independence of a farmer’s 
life, indeed ! *tis all a hum—here am [, 
with the best intention im the world—’’ 

Wife-—Not the value of a cent! 
all your infenfions never grow into 
action! Now just set down, and I’lk 
sum up the thousand and one promises 
that you have made me to do the neces- 
sary repairs about the house—and to be- 
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stripped off by that storm last autumn, 
and remains there in the same state to 
this day— 

Grabb.—Take care, let me get to 
bed, out of the way! 

Frank.—Oh! thank you; but now 
to make a perfect picture, we should 
visit his fields with a good farmer and 
husbandman. 

Father.—That, indeed, would be 
much more agreeable, and some day 
we may do so; but it is now late—/e/ 
us go to bed, as Grabb said, but not for 
the same reason, blessed be God! 





Large Crops of Corn. 


The numbers stated below indicate 
the quantity of corn per acre raised up- 
on five acres by each of the gentlemen 
to whose names they are appended. 
The corn and land upon which it grew, 
were measured in the presence of com- 
petent men of undoubted correctness. 
Some difference existing as to the man- 
ner of measuring the acre producing 
one of the highest quantities, they are 
both put down at the minimum com- 
putation. 


Walter C. Young, 1923 
Joseph Bryan, 192} 
Moses Hunter, 127 
L. Singleton, 113 
Isaac Barkley, 108 
James Shelby, 110 

Ky. Farmer. 





Diseases of Stock. 


As it is now the season when horses 
and cattle suffer most from the maladies, 
for which the following prescriptions 
are intended ; we hope they may prove 
useful. ‘They were politely furnished 
us by Mr. Jas. Royal, who has used 
them with almost invariable success, in 
this neighborhood. Mr. Royal is known | 
here as a gentleman, who, with little 
pretensions, possesses much practical 
skill in the veterinary art. 


Core ror Bots.—As the season is 
now approaching when bots commence 


lowing cure, that | have used success- 
fully for fifteen years : 

Take of Cavendish ‘Tobacco two oz. 
take it to pieces, put it in two quarts of 
water, boil them, take of this amber 
one quart, (cool) and add two table 
spoonsfull of spirits of turpentine. 
Drench with this, then rub turpentine 
in the hollow of the breast, where the 
gullet joins the maw, for twenty min- 
utes, and you will cure. 

If in drenching you loose much, you 
have a pint of amber left, and you may 
add one spoonfull of turpentine, and 
give till you think you have given a 
quart. If it is bots you will cure. 

CurE FOR CATTLE WHEN ILL FROM 
EATING CORN STALKS CHEWED AND SPIT 
out By HoGs.—T'ake of Gum Turpen- 
tine one pound, warm it and drench 
with it. ‘This forms around the splia- 
tered stalks and enables the food to pass 
them off, and also heals the inflamma- 
tion in the maw. Ky. Farmer. 





Extract from “ Horace Otway.” 

‘*My curiosity is quite satisfied, 
father, and I am convinced that few 
people in great cities, if any, are happy ; 
there is nothing of the reality of life— 
no enjoyment—their pleasures are arti- 
ficial, governed by the models and fash- 
ions of the hour. ‘Those few who are 
too strong minded to be led by the 
throng, and attempt to like their own 
taste—(let them be of the royal blood)— 
they would be (Ike a sick deer) scorn- 
ed and deserted by the mass.”’ 

"Why, Kate, thou hast turned Philo- 
sopher — but thou art right, my girl, 
there is no man so independent as a 
tiller of the ground—farmer, if you so 
like to call him.’ The merchant, the 
sailor, the soldier, are all gamblers— 
rich to-day—beggars to-morrow: the 
lawyer, a care worn, testy creature, 
living on the misery of others; the 
higher he gets im his profession the 
greater his toil. The church—how 
few of its servants whose consciences 
can acquit them of doing their duty to- 
ward mankind. Kate, I hope you will 








to attack horses, I send you the fol- | marry a farmer. 
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Portrait of Fanny.—Farm Gardens. 








Portrait of “ Fanny.” 


We have here a correct and spirited 
likeness of ‘‘ Fanny”—a fair specimen 
of Mr. Mahard’s Berkshires. She is 
of one of four different families of that 
particular breed, which this gentleman 
has been at much pains and expense to 
procure. She was just four months 
and eleven days old when she stood to 
Mr. Foster for her portrait, and then 
weighed 152 lbs.! Of her perfection 
of form and aptitude to fatten—(and 
we are assured she has been by no 
means forced)—we will leave our rea- 
ders to judge from the annexed engra- 
ving. .Mr. Mahard has promised us 
portraits of one or more of each of his 
varieties of hogs—in fact, those of his 
fine sow ‘ Oteco,’’ and boar ‘ Black 
Hawk,’’ are now in the hands of the 
engraver. JR. ED. 





Farm Gardens. 


There can be no doubt that where 
farmers, from lack of capital or means, 
depend upon themselves and their own 
families to work their farms rather than 
upon the labor of hired men or slaves, 
to keep a large neatly managed garden 
(which, from its compartments divided 
by nice walks, requires a considerable 
cost of time and labor,) is a matter of 
much difficulty, if not a matter of total 
impossibility. This is particularly the 
case at the very time when the garden 
requires the most attention by prepara- 
tion and weeding, &c.—the spring 
months. To obviate this difficulty, 
until the farmer shall be rich enough to 
afford to pay for the neat and beautiful 
appearance of a well appointed garden, 
in every minute particular, we think 
the practice and suggestions of a corres- 
pondent to the Farmer’s Cabinet, are 
worth recording in our work for the be- 
nefit of the western farmers. He says: 

‘*T enclosed an acre of this wilderness 
with a strong fence, to serve as a com- 
mon garden, the piece measuring 70 
yards long, and 70 yards wide, and 
placed in the fence exactly opposite the 
back entrance of the house, a stout gate, 





| 








which will fall and fasten of itself; and 
on that, too, is a lock, with a piece of 
chain attached to it and fastened to the 
post, so that it never can be mislaid or 
lost. ‘This was accomplished in the 
autumn, and as soon as finished, I 
spread the whole of the land with long 
dung, put the plough into it as deep as 
it would go, limed the turned surface 
and well harrowed it, and so left it lie 
the whole winter. In the spring, there- 
fore, 1 had only to carry well rotted 
dung upon it, turn it in with a rather 
shallow furrow, so as not to disturb the 
turf and weeds at the bottom, and sow 
my seeds and plant my crops in drills, 
devoting to each a proper number of 
rows, extending the whole length of 
the piece, being cereful that the dwarf 
kinds are not placed between the rows 
of tall-growing plants, by which they 
would be overshadowed. ‘There are no 
pathways allowed on the piece, as com- 
munication to each crop is afforded by 
the ends, or headlands, upon which the 
plough turns during cultivation ; by this 
arrangement, much space is saved. 

The garden adjoins the cattle-yard, 
and when any of the crops become too 
old for the use of the household, they 
are pulled and thrown to the cattle and 
hogs, and other crops are planted in 
succession, without loss of time, a 
sprinkling of dung being allowed for 
each if possible. Here I plant my first 
and early crops of potatoes, which come 
off in time for turnips of the early spe- 
cies, while my early peas are always 
succeeded by~a full crop of potatoes, 
of the early kinds also. 

I have found this arrangement con- 
venient and beneficial: in very pressing 
times upon the farm, the garden is made 
to wait for more leisure, but as the 
weeds will not do this, it is not always 
—it must be confessed—that the crops 
are as clean as they ought to be, but the 
weeds are more out of sight at the back 
of the house, and do not stare you in 
the face, as they would do in front of 
the dwelling. ‘The rows, extending 
from one end of the piece to the other, 
give great facility for cleaning them, in 
the easiest manner imaginable, by the 
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shove horse-hoe and cultivator, and 
thus the garden is soon put to rights: 
and I am convinced it is not one quar- 
ter the labor to keep it so, by such an 
arrangement, as would be necessary in 
the customary way of planting crops in 
square compartments or beds, inter- 
mingling as usual, with trees and flow- 
ers, requiring the incessant use of the 
spade and hand-hoe. 

I should be pleased to see such a plan 
generally adopted on our farms ; there 
can be no pleasure in a weedy or dirty 
garden, but, in the hurry of the seasons, 
such must sometimes happen to be the 
case, or the more important duties of 
the main dependance must be neglected ; 
many of the crops, in such a garden, 
may be put in and taken out by the 
plough, and be cleaned by means of the 
cultivator, with one quarter the labor 
generally bestowed, and this considera- 
tion is of great moment, as well as the 
saving of time. The plan admits of a 
rotation of crops easy of adoption, and 
with which nothing can interfere, pro- 
yided it be well arranged at first ; it 
will be seen, however, that it does not 
admit of trees being planted on the land, 
as they would prevent the free use of 
the plough. 

And now, let me say a word in fa- 
vor of a large garden, even upon a 
small farm: if the experiment were to 
be made, it would surprise any one to 
see how much the consumption of meat 
in a family could be reduced, to the 
manifest advantage and comfort of all, 
by the substitution of large quantities 
of vegetables of different varieties ; and 
I would recommend, that at all times 
a greater quantity of these should be 
cooked than are expected to be eaten 
by the family ; this, anda great variety, 
would be an inducement to their expen- 
diture, if they were well prepared; 
and every fragment that remains should 
be gathered up and fed to the poultry, 
with the water also in which they have 
been boiled with the meat; all this, if 
well mashed up and mixed with meal, 
will afford excellent food for poultry of 
all kinds, and is by far the best means 
of affording plenty of eggs the year 








through, after all that has been said and 
done upon that subject. 

A calendar of work to be performed 
every month in the year in such a gar- 
den, would take but little space in the 
pages of the Cabinet; and if a few re- 
marks at the commencement were to be 
added, pointing out the benefits and ad- 
vantages to be derived from a more plen- 
tiful use of vegetables, and a less con- 
sumption of salted meats in this hot and 
dry climate, the result would, no doubt, 
be happy, and very much tend to the 
preservation of the health of the agricul- 
tural community in general. K. 

N.B. It would be an excellent plan 
for the farmer to devote an hour or so 
to the garden before breakfast in the 
morning; then, if all hands turn to 
heartily, much labor could be perform- 
ed in a very short time. 





A Hamilton County Farm, 


I rode out with Mr. Mahard to his 
farm, a few evenings ago, to see it and 
his fine stock, and have rarely spent a 
more pleasant day. ‘The land is admi- 
rably adapted for a stock farm, and its 
capabilities have been worked out and 
all brought to bear, or are in the course 
of being made available. It is suffi- 
ciently level, yet rolling and remarka- 
bly well watered. Mr. M. has gone to 
work in the right way—beginning with 
a good barn, good fences and good 
roads—his barn and stables, hog pens, 
&ec., are rather close to the dwelling 
house to please the taste of many, but 
not too much so where the farmer in- 
tends that every thing shall be well at- 
tended to, under his own eye. Every 

thing is arranged upon the most appro- 
ved principles; every hog can be put 
in a separate pen, if necessary ; each of 
his cattle has a separate stall, with a 
passage along the whole front of them 
direct from the cutting and steaming 
house, in which are two large set boil- 
ers, with hogsheads for souring food 
for the hogs, cooling troughs, &c., and 
one of Green’s patent straw cutters, 
through which not only the straw and 
hay on the farm is passed, but all the 
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corn fodder, stalks, husks and all. Mr. 
Mahard has promised us a statement of 
the actual economy and advantage of 
this mode of feeding. The dung-hill is 
a hollow basin, so made as to receive 
all the drain of his stables—the most 
valuable part of the manure, though too 
frequently wasted. This he can carry 
over his clover field at pleasure, by 
means of a drain, so as to irrigate it 
with the wash of the dung-hill—he 
hopes thus to be able, next season, to 
test the advantage of soiling. I was 
much pleased with the order and neat- 
ness observable in every department of 
the farm. One stack of last year’s oats 
I saw, so carefully thatched, that I 
doubt much of there being a single 
damaged head in it! How unfortu- 
nately rare do we find this in the west! 
Men labor all summer making crops, 
yet are unwilling to bestow the most) 
ordinary care in saving them. We, 


cannot do more than hint at Mr. Ma-! 
hard’s success and management as aj 
farmer—the only failure we saw was in 
his crop of the sugar beet; the rows 
had been made too close together, so that 
they could not be properly tended, and 
were consequently small. The rows 
ought to be at least three feet apart. I 
fear too they have suffered from the 
frost, Mr. M. having been of the opin- 
ion that a slight frost wov'd not injure 
them. This is not the case—a very 
little frost is hurtful, and anything of a 
freeze, we have found a serious injury, 
in fact rendering them almost useless. 

I spent an hour or two amongst his 
Durhams and Berkshires, and must say 
a word of them. ‘ Frederick’s por- 
trait speaks for him, but the calves of 
his get say still more in his favor. Ma- 
jestic, out of Florida, though yet but a 
calf, is a beautiful creature. His clean, 
well-set-on head, carried erect like his 
sire’s—his lively, yet gentle eye—his 
width of back and full chest and chine, 
projecting breast and clean limbs, his) 
large and well-formed hip and quarters, 
his size and color, all mark his breed- 
ing and purity of blood—we must in- 
sist on his owner giving us portraits of 











“ Florida and her calf Majestic.”” But 


we cannot go over all—suffice it, if we 
may give a preference to any, on so 
short observation, when all were fine, 
we would name Lady Ann, Adelaide, 
and Miranda. Of his hogs I can only 
say, that I think they will be hard to 
beat. His last importation was just 
beginning to pick up; of them I should 
select one of his young black boars and 
the sow Oteco, as first on the list. His 
improved Byfield, I am rather inclined 
to think, will please the great majority 
of those who wish to procure breeders 
for their own use, fully as well as any. 
Some of them come as near perfection 
of form in a hog as I can well imagine. 
Success, say we, to all such enterpri- 
sing farmers as Mr. Mahard! When 
we consider the extent of his other bu- 
siness in the city, the wonder is that he 
can attend at all to his farm, which, 
nevertheless, may be a pattern to those 
who devote their whole attention to 
farming. T. A. 





Apple Butter. 


Late in autumn, when the evenings 
become quite long, invite one of those 
social parties to your house, which are 
made truly social by being gathered for 
the purpose of performing some useful 
and seasonable work. Appropriately 
have they been called bees; for they 
are busy seasons, where drones have no 
place. Commit to these good hearted 
and merry neighbors six bushels of fair 
sweet apples, and set the ladies at 
work pairing, quartering and coring 
them. Meanwhile, let the boys or 
young men be engaged in boiling down 
two barrels of new cider to the dimen- 
sions of one. When the apples are 


| prepared, (which will make just about 


a barrel,) deposite them in the boiled 
down barrel of cider—apportioning 
them to different vessels, if you have 
not one large enough for the whole— 
or manufacturing a less quantity than 
above stated, if you do not want so 
much, but regarding the proportions— 
and then commences the real work of 
making apple butter. Pile on the 
wood and keep the fire blazing. Mean- 
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that many things even in the form of 
dry powder had an operation on the 
glands, &c. to produce a flow of liquid 
matter, 

Now, Doctor, tell us if the seeds 
must be removed when we feed our 
swine with pumpkins, for they are very 
fond of them, and I had thought they 
were very nutritive and productive of 
growth and flesh. If the seeds should 
be removed, we farmers ought to know 
it. I am aware that when the pump- 
kin seeds are made into a pie, their par- 
ticles may be so changed by cooking 
that they will cease to have the bad ef- 
fect named by my friend. If they are 
boiled with the pumpkins may not their 
nature be so changed as to render them 
beneficial instead of deleterious ? 

FARMER. 


Norr.—There is no doubt that the 
seeds of pumpkins are very diuretic, 
and operate upon any animals, quadru- 
ped or biped, that take them into the 
stomach. 

If cooked, however, with the rest of 
the pumpkins, we have thought that 
they were less so than when given raw, 
and vastly more nourishing. We never 
knew any evil consequences arise from 
them when eaten by cattle or hogs, and 
we should not go to the trouble of re- 
moving the seeds when we wished to 
feed them out. Maine Farmer. 





Gentle Treatment of Animals. 


Father.—No one would calculate 
the advantages arising from a mild and 
gentle spirit, whether cattle, sheep or 
other animals are kept: but we might 
see this exemplified in the opposite 
character of those around us; for we 
know that farmer Blunden’s two dogs, 
and his two more savage sons, are the 
terror of the neighborhood, while his 
poor animals are worried almost to 
death by incessant noise and driving. 
His dairy is ruined by such means, for 
his cows are brought up to be milked 
on the gallop, and their return to pas- 
ture is a perfect cow-hunt! while the 








bloody ears of his sheep and hogs show 
Vor. Il.—4 


that the hunters are often in at the death. 
Now, they complain that their milk 
will not keep, and it is notorious that 
they make the worst butter in the neigh- 
borhood ; and no wonder, for their cows 
are always in terror and dismay. 

Frank.—Yes and I cannot help con- 
trasting all this with the quietness and 
docility of our animals, especially when 
I see them standing in the yard so 
peacefully, chewing the cud, and, upon 
being spoken to, removing the right 
foot so carefully, to give room for the 
girl to place the pail for milking, and 
especially, when she goes to milk Flo- 
ra, the cow which you purchased of 
Blunden, who, even yet will not stand 
quietly until the girl commences her 
song, which she continues during the 
whole operation; after which the ani- 
mal looks for the potato or the bit of 
salt, or some other little remembrance, 
which ensures her obedience for the 
next milking. But there is one thing 
which I have observed—they all move 
much faster and walk quicker in the 
morning than in the evening, and seem 
brighter and more cheerful; and on 
their return to pasture, they will often 
set off on the canter in the morning, 
while in the evening all is still and sol- 
emn, with a seriousness which is very 
striking—now, have you never observed 
this ? 

Father.—I have; and, in connection 
with this, it is a remarkable fact, which 
you might have observed, but which I 
have never seen noticed in books—you 
may remember that we said *‘ the morn- 
ing is the time for observation, the eve- 
ning for reflection ? 

Frank.—Yes, I shall never forget 
that, for I am reminded of the differ- 
ence, as well as the aptness of the ob- 
servation, every morning and every 
evening. 

Father.—The act of observation 
draws forward the attention—that of 
reflection directs it backward, or to the 
consideration of what is past. Do you 
understand the natural distinction be- 
tween the two states of mind? 

Frank.—Perfectly ; no one walks in 
a church-yard of a morning; the eve- 
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ning is the time for reflection upon the 
shortness and uncertainty of life. 

Father.—Good. ‘The fact which I 
allude to is this:. birds which sing in 
the early morning, do so in the major 
or sprightly key; while those which 
sing in the evening and during the night, 
have voices in the minor or key of 
plaintiveness. ‘The English thrush and 
skylark, the goldfinch and linnet, are 
of the morning class—the black-bird or 
ouzel, the nightingale and red-breast, 
and several others, are those of the eve- 
ning: the one is observation, the other 
is reflection personified, 

Frank.—That is extremely curious, 
and it is actually so, as I have often re- 
marked, but without making the appli- 
cation; and the most doleful sound, to 
be heard only at night, is the ery of 
the ow! ! 

Father.—So you see the truth of the 
remark, that ** farmers are, of all others, 
the most favorably situated for observa- 
tion and reflection,’’ and if they are the 
least enlightened class of the commu- 
nity, it is not for want of opportunity 
to accumulate stores of instruction, of 
the richest variety. Now, let us close 
these Dialogues. 





From the Cultivator. 
Cure fer the Poll Evil. 


Messrs. Editors :—I send you a re- 
ceipt for the cure of the poll evil and 
fistula. Secure the horse for the ope- 
ration. You must make an incision in 
the tumor, and put in a piece of rats- 
bane the size of a grain of corn, or if 
fine, wrap it in a piece of soft paper 
and put it into the incision, and take a 
stitch or two to secure it from coming 
out, and, it will perform a cure. It is 
necessary, after it commences running, 
to keep it clean from the outside, as, if 
the matter is suffered to remain on the 
outside, it will take off the hair. ‘There 
has been a good many cured in this 
way. After the operation, the horse 
can be turned to grass or kept in the 





stable, as it may suit the owner, 
JOSEPH Goop. | 





Proofs of Infiltration, 

The question of infiltration, or the 
tendency of vegetable and animal mat- 
ters to descend in soils, is a matter of 
considerable importanee, as on it is 
greatly depending the decision of the 
proper position of manure in the soil. 
Some, maintaining that manures never 
sink below where the ground is moved, 
advoeate the placing of manures deep 
in the soil; others, believing that the 
most valuable parts, the soluble salts, in 
such cases, speedily pass beyond the 
reach of the plants, prefer a slight cov- 
ering that allows the manure to remain 
as near the surface as possible. On 
this subject Dr. Jackson makes the 
followiug remarks :; 

“The infiltration of manures is 
doubted by some, but the condition of 
our wells prove it. The water in a 
barn yard is never pure. As much as 
a tea spoonful of vegetable matier to a 
gallon is obtained from waters that are 
considered pure. ‘This may be seen 
by any one who will evaporate the Bos- 
ton water to dryness. In the purest 
water obtained from lakes, one and 
a half grains of vegetable matter to the 
gallon may be obtained. In the water 
of Boston 38 grains are found to the 
arty Soils brought from 150 feet 

epth in this neighborhood, are found 
charged with vegetable matter.” 
"The Massachusetts Commissioner, 
Mr. Colman, says: 

‘*There are salts of lime enough in 
the waters of Boston wells drank every 
year, to make ten statues as large as 
Lot’s wife, and as to the other ingredi- 
ents or impurities which, according to 
Dr. Jackson’s account, exist in it, they 
are not to be named.”’ 

Such facts prove that manures do in- 
filtrate, or descend, and the natural in- 
ference, therefore, would be, that to pro- 
duce the best and greatest effect, they 
should be buried near the surface. 


Maine Cultivator. 





The present number of sheep in the U. S. is 
supposed to be about 15,000,000, yielding 40 
millions pounds of wool, which at the present 
prices, will bring into first hands about 15 mil- 
lions of dollars. 
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The Bee.—No, 2. 


No branch of rural economy yields 
so great a return of actual profit and of 
rational amusement, as the cultivation 
of bees. How surprising, then, that 
so little is done towards its improve- 
ment! As I before remarked, to the 
ravages of the bee-moth, we are to look 
as the principal cause. ‘Though we 
may find another equally great, in the 
unwillingness so many of our farmers 
manifest, to step out of the track they 
have so long followed. They say, 
bees now require too much trouble; if 
they could be kept as easily and do as 
well in their old Sycamore gum, or big 
box, made after the young swarm has 
left the parent hive and settled, as they 
were wont in the early settling of the 
country, there would be some. satisfac- 
tion in keeping them—but as for all this 
pains-taking in the manufacture of box- 
es ; this continued cleaning of stands—! 
Yet these very men who look on bee- 
tending, the planting and cultivating 
of orchards, the care of poultry, or 
the breeding and care of silk-worms, 
as hard and troublesome work, will 
toil all sammer, without a complaint, 
raising a crop of corn, which will yield 
them a comparatively trifling remune- 
ration. They acknowledge stock-rais- 
ing to be the most profitable branch of 
agriculture, and envy those who have 
the means of going into it—yet here is 
a stock for which they have * unlimited 
right of pasturage’’—that they may turn 
out to range at will, without danger of 
their being taken up as ‘ strays,”’ or 
complained of as ‘ breachy’’— and 
which require no exorbitant outlay of 
capital to commence the business, and 
certainly sufficiently neglected to leave 
room for competition! ‘There is more 
to be feared from embarking in the rais- 
ing of «* Durhams”’ or * Berkshires !”’ 

As to the profit to be derived from 
bees, much has been published—let me 
give my own experience. 

About Christmas, 1836, I purchased 
two stands at a cost of three dollars 
each. ‘This was in western Indiana— 
they would have commanded double 








that sum here. ‘hey were any thing 
but good, being in the common old 
rough boxes, full of cracks, with seve- 
ral entrances large enough for a mouse. 
All this I remedied as well as 1 could, 
and next winter my stock had increased 
to four. I was much from home du- 
ring the season of swarming, so that 
three fine swarms went off during my 
absence, there being no one at hand to 
save them. ‘These four I kept undis- 
turbed; and the next fall, when I left 
the country and gave away my bees, 
the account stood thus—though I may 
again remark, that during absences from 
home in swarming time, I again lost 
five swarms, which I regretted much, 

but could not prevent :-— 

I had, then, in the fall of 1838, ten 
fine swarms, nine of them arranged as I 
shall hereafter describe, and three of the 
young stands, of that same season, hav- 
ing sent off each a swarm. Not wish- 
ing to disturb my young stands, and the 
old boxes being an eyesore to me, I 
drove the bees from one of them the 
second summer and took the honey. 
In doing so, I have no doubt I acciden- 
tally killed the queen, as the bees, 
that evening, left the box I had put 
them in, and quietly distributed them- 
selves among the other hives—so that 
I still had the bees, though my number 
of stands was reduced. ‘Thus, from an 
outlay of $6, I had, in two years, and 
at an expense of time and trouble am- 
ply repaid by the amusement and in- 
struction they afforded me, ten stands, 
worth, from the-order they were im, at 





least, even there, $4,50, 345,00 

And from the one I robbed, I . 
got 35lbs. of honey, say 7,00 
Total, $52.00 


What crop will yield such a profit? 
And then, had 1 been able to be about, 
during the swarming season, so as to 
save all that came off, I have no doubt 
my stock would have been nearly 
doubled. 

The singular instinet and intelligence 
of this insect, was displayed very clear- 
ly in the conduct of the swarm I had 
driven from their old hive to one of my 
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The Bee.—City Gardens. 
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pyramidal boxes. (Of the method and 
proper season of driving, I will speak 
again.) It was afier sundown at least 
an hour, when I had got them transfer- 
red to their new box, and set on one 
end of the same plank on which were 
five others. I saw, in a short time, 
that something unusual was the matter, 
and stood by to watch the result. For 
half an hour they remained in the hive, 
and at once, and as if by a preconeerted 
arrangement, they marched out in a 
continued stream along the front of the 
other hives, into each of which a small- 
er stream branched off from the main 
one, gradually lessening it until the van 
marched into the last hive! In two or 
three minutes the box was empty— 
not a bee left, and all was quiet. So 
far as | could perceive, about an equal 
number entered each hive. 
every thing went on as usual, except 
that they seemed more irritable than 
common. 

‘The subject of the generation of bees 
has long been, and still continues to be 
with many, a disputed point. To me 
it seems, that the experiments of Huber 
and their results, set the matter forever 
at rest. It will be unnecessary for me 
here to give all the different theories at 
length; suffice it that some assert that 
a sexual union takes place between the 
queen and the drone, within the hive, 
though they could only state the result 
of their observation to be an indistinct 
and transient junction—others could 
see nothing of this, but insist that the 
queen is a hermaphrodite, having with- 
m herself the powers of both sexes ; 
and proving, moreover, that on her be- 
ing confined alone with two drones, 
she turned on them, on their approach- 
ing her, and killed them on the spot. 
Swammerdam—and many believe with 
him—contends that the impregnation 
takes place from a certain aura, pro- 
ceeding from the bodies of the males, 
which must needs be numerous, that it 
may have sufficient power. Many 
other such doctrines are advanced, the 
most plausible of all, being that of the 
eggs being first deposited in the cells by 
the queen and there impregnated by the 


Next day | 








drones ejecting the seminal fluid over 
it, as we know to be the case in the 
spawn of frogs and of fishes. Some 
have even insisted that they have seen 
the drone in this act! But this is dis- 
puted by those whose close and con- 
tinued observation enabled them to state, 
that it never does take place. And itis 
also disproved by the fact, that eggs are 
deposited by the queen after the de- 
struction of the drone, and are hatched 
before the existence of a single drone 
in the spring. 

It seems to have been reserved for 
Huber to determine this mooted point. 
In one of his experiments he removed 
all the females from a number of the 
hives, giving to each a queen taken the 
moment she came to maturity. He 
then-removed all the drones from one 
division of these hives, letting them re- 
main in the others. He then adapted 
to each hive a glass tube for an en- 
trance, so small that no drone could 
pass through it, but large enough for 
the common bees—tbus confining the 
queen alone with the neuters and her 
seraglio of males, in the one division ; 
and with neuters alone in the other. 
To his surprise, all the queens remain- 
ed sterile! He continued his experi- 
ments, diversifying them in every pos- 
sible manner, and proving at last that 
the queen bee was impregnated by an 
actual union of the sexes, as in most 
insects and in the larger animals; but 
that this never took place within the 
hive. T. A. 





City Gardens.—No. 2. 


A crowded umbrage, dark and dim, 
Of every hue, from wan declining green 
To sooty black. THOMPSON. ~ 
‘¢ Neatness—taste, say you? Where 
are their evidences? Do you find 
them in those smoke-dried Cedars— 
those grass-plots to which neither 
scythe nor edging knife has been ap- 
plied this season—not a flower to be 
seen in them, if you except a few Ma- 
rigolds and Asters? Or— 
*« Nay—excuse me—in these very 
grass-plots, those cedars and marigolds 
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you sneer at, do I find proofs of a na- 
tural taste for gardening and for flowers 
—uncultivated, I grant you, but still 
existing. Look at the residences of our 
citizens! We have now traversed the 
streets from east to west, and west to 
east, from Third-street to Eighth ; scarce | 
one of these homes have we seen, how- 
ever humble, but had its neatly sodded 
door-yard, its shrubs and flowers—its 
trellis, to which clung the morning-glo- 
ry, and the cypress-vine, or covered by 
the trailing grape ; and the row of shade 
trees in front, generally young, for our 
whole city is young! We have seen, 
during our stroll, many well-grown 
shrubs, and not a few annuals more to 
your taste than the marigold and aster ! 
You have not been able to withhold 
your admiration of the beautiful rows 
of shade trees, particularly in Fourth- 
street, which, with the exception of a 
few blank spots, saying little for the 
taste of the owners of the property, is 
one continued and beautiful avenue. 
Yet you say, show me the signs of a 
taste for Horticulture !”’ 

«Phat such a taste may exist, I do 
not doubt, but in its evidences, how far 
behind the age! Where are the dahlias 
and the pansys—the carnations and 
the piccotees—the chrysanthemum of 
every variety of shade and hue—and 
those lovely annuals which grace every 
garden in England? Where your pub- 
lic square or garden? Surely a city 
such as this, with the taste you insist 
upon, ought to be able to support a bo- 
tanic garden! Not even with all your 
variety of stores, have I seen a single 
sale room for plants.* In England we 
have numerous private gardens, which 
are the means of introducing every 
thing new and rare, and support a mul- 
titude of gardeners and nurserymen. 
You tell me you have several such’ in 
and around your thriving city, but the 
only one [ have seen; though well 


stocked and with every appearance of, 


its owner sparing no expense, is yet 





* Tt will be seen, by calling at our office, that 
this reproach, at least, no longer exists. 
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without arrangement—every thing is 
scattered about, as if trees, flowers, 
shrubs, and vegetables had fallen in a 
shower from heaven !’’ 

‘‘Give us time, my friend—take a 
more. liberal view of the matter. I 
grant you, we are behind the age, both 
in the arrangement of our gardens and 
in the plants we cultivate, but there is a 
‘why and because.” ‘The ground now 
occupied by these gardens, was open 
common but a few years ago—their 
owners have been the architects of their 
own fortune, and have generally been 
too much occupied with business to al- 
low them leisure for such amusements. 
Those gardens of which you boast, have 
been handed down from generation to 
generation, remaining always in the 
same hands—their owners born to opu- 
lence! ‘Thank heaven! we have no- 
thing of the kind—nor can we have— 
the constitution of our country forbids 
it. Your present excursion, you say, 
will occupy three years—take another 
ramble through our queen city with 
me on your return, if we should both 
live to see it, and you shall witness a 
change, and a great one! I cannot 
promise you a public square—that we 
have not room for; nor the splendid 
establishments of the nobility of Eu- 
rope; but you shall see every door 
yard laid out with taste, and planted 
with flowers worthy of a place in any 
garden—every owner of even such a 
spot, a subscriber to and reader of the 
West. Farmer and Gardener—a Hor- 
ticultural Society and its garden, and 
that no ordinary one—every street an 
avenue of the Alianthus and the Catal- 
pa—and every parlor a green-house ! 
Grant us but two years’ existence to 
our paper, and we have no doubt of 
seeing it work as great a change in 
gardening matters, as the Horticultural 
Magazines of England and the East 
have done.” 

‘‘T fear you are too sanguine ; at the 
same time nothing can be done, in such 
a cause, without a large portion of en- 
thusiasm. I am sure there is nota 
eitizén of Cincinnati, but must join mé 
in'wishing you every success.” T. a. 
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Bachelder’s Planting Machine. 


Though we are not in favor of noti- 
cing implements of any kind, which we 
have not seen in operation, and do their 
work not only well, but in a superior 
manner to those already in the hands 
of the farmer, we must step aside from 
our rule in this instance. Bachelder’s 
Planting Machine, we consider so fat 
ahead of the many implements imtend- 
ed for this use, now before the public, 
that we cannot but recommend it. Ar- 
rangements were made by Mr. Good- 
rich to exhibit it to us at work, but cir- 
cumstances occurred to prevent his do- 
ing so, so as to enable us to speak of it 
now. Of this, however, we are certain, 
from our knowledge of such matters, 
that this machine will perform its work 
in a style as near perfection as it is pos- 
sible to attain. All the objections made 
to those we have hitherto seen, seem to 
us to be here done away with. But 
we defer a more particular notice until 
we have seen it actually at work. 

EDITORS. 





Influence of the Female Character. 


Frank.—Father, have you seen the 
beautiful rose which has just opened in 
sister Susan’s garden? It is indeed 
splendid. I don’t know how it is, but 
[am no match. for Susan in gardening ; 
she has the knack of making every thing 
flourish which she cultivates; and I 
have often observed, that if we are 
planting the cuttings of flowering shrubs, 
and although I might have dug the land 
and prepared the cuttings for her, there 
is not one in five of her’s that will die; 
while out of mine, it is only about one 
in five that will live. I begin to think 











there must be some truth in the old- 
fashioned notion, that when a man is 
formed, a woman is formed also, the 
finest portion of the clay being selected 
for this purpose. All that Susan does, 
is done with the fingers, whereas all 
mine seems done by the rule of thumb. 

Father.—There is certainly a differ- 
ence in the way in which you and Su- 
san do things, but I am by no means 
inclined to make the comparison to 
your disadvantage. I confess there is 
much beauty in that old-fashioned idea 
which you have mentioned ; and with 
us, who know, and taste, and feel the 
value of the female character, ’tis no 
wonder that it should have some weight : 
but we are fortunate in this respect, 
remember. 

Frank.—I declare, 1 fancy that I 
perceive a difference in the fragrance of 
sister Susan’s flowers, when compared 
with mine, and certainly they contmue 
longer in bloom. 

Father.—That, I dare say, is only a 
fancy, yet it is a pleasing one, to which, 
I suppose, you have not much objection. 
I grant that it is not in your power to 
imitate your sister, in the deheate and 
gentle way in which she nurses her 
tender charge—raising their drooping 
heads, and calling them ** my pretties,”’ 
for she, I am sure you wit! admit, is 
one of the softer sex. The idea, that 
to the finer mould of the female is to be 
attributed the power, which they assu- 
redly possess, of bearing with more for- 
titude the reverses of fortune, and the 
bereavements of life, than man, is beau- 
tiful and quite poetical ; and many are 
the instanees which I have known, 
where, after sustaining her full share of 
the trouble and anguish consequent 
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upon such, the wife has been enabled 
to impart a portion of her mental cou- 
rage to the support of a husband, bowed 
to the earth with the weight of his 
share of affliction. Like a china cup, 
into which boiling water might be pour- 
ed, and, immediately after, water, cold 
as ice, without fear of breaking—so the 
heart of woman will expand with pros- 
perity and contract with adversity, with- 
out bursting; while the man, like a 
brown-ware mug, is done up in half 
the time ! 





Parsnips. 


In the management, or rather neglect 
of one of our finest vegetables, than 
which our gardens produce no richer, 
we see the tyranny of custom. 

From time immemorial, our fathers 
have raised the parsnip only as a rari- 


ty, to be sought for a few days in the | 
spring. And a few farmers think it 
possible to deviate from this ancient! 


rule, and by digging that vegetable in| 
the fall, provide their tables with a plea-. 


sant and useful winter variety. By ta-! 
king it up in the fall, we not only gain | 
a long use of the plant, but we have it) 
in greater perfection; for rarely can it 


be taken up in the spring before it has’ 
sprouted, and become ligneous. In-| 
deed all roots should be dug in the fall, 

and if packed in a box, with earth from 
the beds fron which they were taken, 
that the same moisture may be preserv- 
ed, they can be kept until quite the be- 
ginning of summer, possessing all their 
richness of juice, and nutritious quali- 
tiles. N. Y¥. Gardener. 





Rennet. 


A scarcity of Rennet for coagulating 
milk, not unfrequently occasions in- 


convenience and less in the dairy ; and: 


it is perhaps little known in the coun- 
try, that curd of mare’s milk, pressed 
dry and rubbed fine, serves the purpose 
of Rennet. This curd may be kept 
from year to year, if dried and salted as 
cheese, and a little can be grated when 
required for milk. 
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Silk.--No, 2 


Mr. Harrison has just handed us a 
long article from Mr. J. A. Farquhar, of 
Prospect Hill, in our immediate vicini- 
ty, on the subject of silk. It is a most 
interesting communication ahd one 
which we would gladly give entire, 
but its great length and the limited 
space we can allow to any one topic, 
compels us to condense it. 

Mr. F. states that this is his first 
attempt at feeding worms—that the 
result of his experience proves to him, 
that it is a perfectly plain, simple busi- 
ness; it being only necessary to ob- 
serve three things: first, good seed ; 
second, a frequent and ample supply of 
fresh food ; and third, to keep the rooms 
clean and well aired, and avoid fermen- 
tation of their litter—all of which he 
considers to be of as easy management 
as the feeding of any kind of farm 
stock. He gives many good and plain- 
ly stated reasons why an abundance— 
jeven a super-abundance of food is ne- 
cessary, but we must come to the actual 
results. 

“On the 13th of August last I got 
one ounce of eggs, of the orange, sul- 
phur, and white varieties, all of the 
mammoth species. On the 16th of 
the same month, the eggs were placed 
in a temperature cf 65 or 70 degrees to 
hatch; on the 2lst they commenced 
hatching, and by the 23d were nearly 
all out. Not being provided with a 
house expressly to feed them in, I took 
a spare room in' my dwelling, 12 by 18 
feet in size, in which I put up some 
rough temporary shelving. In conse- 
quence of the closeness of the room I 
had some fears that all would not go 
well, having been previously told that 
they required a great deal of air, there 
being but one window that could be 
opened and a trap door in the roof; 
this door I found of great advantage in 
ventilating the room. From the place 
of hatching, the worms were taken into 
this room on the 25th and laid upon 
the shelves; were fed five times a day 
on well chopped multicaulis foliage, 








land dimed once every day with air- 
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sla ed lime, evenly sifted over them, 
and immediately preceding the last 
feeding at night, which was always 
done about 10 o’clock, P. M. As the 
worms increased in size, I added more 
shelving, until the room became so 
completely filled with shelves, there 
was scarcely room left to turn round in, 
About the fourth and last moulting, the 
worms for want of room, were literally 
piled one upon another. We were 
repeatedly urged to give them more 
room, or they would certainly perish ; 
but not being able to do so, and having 
embarked in the experiment, I resolved 
to carry it out, and persevered with the 
lime and good feeding, until about the 
27th day from the last hatching, when 
some mounted and commenced to wind, 
and in a few days more, all, or nearly 
so, had mounted. As greatly as they 
were crowded, and contrary to the 
Opinion of many, there was not one 
dozen worms that had the least appear- 
ance of being unhealthy during the 
whole process, and scarcely any that 
did not make a fair cocoon. About 
six weeks from the hatching we gather- 
ed 102 Ibs. (105 bushels) of cocoons, 
for which the state paid a bounty of 
10 cents per pound. I will further re- 
mark, that not one handful of litter was 
removed during the whole process un- 
til the crop was harvested; the daily 
use of lime supersedes the necessity of 
removing any litter whatever ; all is kept 
pure and sweet by its frequent use; 
and I am further led to believe that by 
the use of lime, the temperature of the 
night is kept more upon an equality 
with that of the day, which I conceive 
to be an important item in the process 
of feeding a crop of silk worms.” 

He then goes on to state that his lot 
of worms having proved so fine and 
healthy throughout, he allowed the 
entire number to hatch, under the su- 
perintendance of an experienced silk 
grower, Mr. Julius ‘Taxon, of Madison, 
Indiana, and obtained 145 ounces of 
fine. eggs, part of which he intends 

ing. 

‘* T would infer from this experiment, 
that has proved. so successful with us, 


that there is no necessity of going to 
much expense in procuring rooms or 
buildings to feed in; any out house, 
where the worms can be kept dry, will 
answer every purpose—old persons 
and children can attend to the whole 
process; hence the farmer, mechanic 
or merchant, could give this important 
branch of our national concerns some 
attention, without deranging in any 
manner their ordinary business. ‘To 
promote our best interest, to establish 
our independence upon a foundation the 
most secure, every individual ought 
to lend a helping hand to encourage 
American industry, and particularly 
any branch that drains our country of 
the precious metals to such an enor- 
mous extent as that of silken fabrics. 
Silks being admitted into our country 
duty free, is, in my estimation, an 
anomaly in the administration of our 
government. Forty millions of dollars 
worth of silks, admitted annually into 
our ports free from all charge, is, in my 
opinion, perfectly inconsistent, and per- 
haps without a precedent in the annals 
of any other government.”’ 

He then goes on to propose a tariff 
on foreign silks, and a bounty on those 
of home growth and manufacture. His 
suggestions are good ones, but we will 
he compelled to let them lie over until 
a subsequent number. Mr. F. intends 
to feed extensively next season. We 
shall be glad at all times to hear from 
him or any one who will give us as clear 
a statement of their experiments in silk 
growing and its results, EDS. 


Correspondence.—No. 2. 


We received a long letter, after most of the 
number was in pridt, from the Rev. Thos. 8, 
Hinde, of Mt, Carmel, Illinois, which came too 
late to be included in our first “ notice.” He 
rambles over a multitude of subjects, from 
which, as he requests us to do, we will cull 
what we think will interest our readers. He 
says of our October number : 

“ This is indeed a new acquaintance, and 
as an efd Pioneer and a devoted friend of the 
creat west, I hail this little stranger with a 
hearty welcome, &¢c. How many of our valu- 
able Western enterprises languish for the want 








of patriotic and sympathetic feeling and patron- 
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Water Witches.—Manual Labor College. 45 








age. When! looked at your beautiful little 
work, and read the remark in your address to 
your subscribers, that you were ‘ weathering 
the storm,’ and could not ‘give up the ship!’ 
it produced in my own bosom sensations more 
easily felt than described, particularly by those 
who have toiled and labored in the wilderness 
of the West, as humble instruments of great 
good to flow to generations yet unborn, &c. 
The times, as they are, call out aloud for a re- 
currence of ‘first principles,’ and to recover 
from our present disaters, we must ‘speed it’ 
(the plough,) and ‘ speed you.’ ” 

Mr. H. speaks of his ‘ Manual Labor, Log 
Cabin, Agricultural College.” We were not 
aware of the existence of, or of any attempt 
having been made to establish such an institu- 
tion. He speaks of his“ ways and means” for 
accomplishing this object, as consisting of “a 
large section of 674 acres of land,” and “ man- 
uscripts for publishing several volumes of west- 
ern matter,” from the sale of which he expects 
to raise the necessary means. ‘They consist of 
“ Soliloquies on the Old Dominion—Virginia, 
on two trips to that region, in 1807 and in 1825, 
well supplied with notes, &c.”” Three or four 
volumes of “ western matter, embraced in jour- 
nals and general observations”’—a “ singular 
production, called the ‘ Philosophy of Moses,’ 
being the philosophy of creation, drawn from 
the original Hebrew, sustained by facts, as to 
creation, matter and motion; and embracing 
the Vegetable, Animal and Mineral kingdoms ; 
and throwing open a system of philosophy, ex- 
tending to agricultural and pastoral pursuits ; 
accounts for vegetation springing from the earth, 
the nature and power of sympathy, down to 
Jacob’s act of marking his father-in-law, Laban’s 
cattle—this I wae taught by a learned Jew! 
Some other productions in connection with 
Indian sketches, and antiquities of the West, 1 
have also on hand.” We must acknowledge, 
that we have some curiosity to see the above 
varied productions given to the world. 

In connection with this sympathy, which our 
correspondent speaks of, it so happens, that we 
have a long and singular communication from | 
another of the old Pioneers of the West, and 
a clergyman too, Mr. W. Montague, Sen., of 
Kenton Co., Ky., residing within two or three 
miles of this city ; in which he treats of certain 
individuals who profess to be able to find 
springs of water, mines or scraps of metal, at 
any depth under ground, and whose directions 
have been generally sought after amongst our 
early settlers, before incurring the expense of 
well-digging or mining, and almost always, it 
is said, with success. Mr. Montague is a verit- 
able believer in the power ascribed to these 
‘WATER witcHrs, as they are called, and 
gives several clearly stated instances, which 
came under his own observation. He gives 





names and dates in support of all he says, but 





we cannot find room in this No, for his letter 
in full, He says the “ water witches cannot 
themselves tell why the rod turns in their 
hands, when carried over the course of an un- 
der-current of water or any metal, or how they 
are able to distinguish as to its being water, 
&c.”” We know many who are as thorough 
believers in this thing as Mr. M., but we must 
profess ourselves more than skeptics. Mr. M. 
considers, that “their power arises from a cer- 
tain sympathy between the mind and the blood 
or nerves, communicated to the forked peach 
twig,” which they hold in their hands, in sach 
a way as to allow it to turn and point down- 
wards, thereby denoting where the well or mine 
is to be dug. Mr. Hinde seems to allude to 
something of this kind when he says, “ the na- 
ture and power of sympathy runs through all 
the ramifications of creation. It is as old as 
Adam— it was understood by the patriarchs and 
felt by the prophets—its influence is felt by in- 
telligent human beings, and operates on the 
brutal race, &c. 

Mr. Hinde further says—* On yesterday I 
wrote a letter to R. E. Mozeley, Esq., of Buck- 
ingham Co., Va, sustaining his position, that 
the wheat by amalgamating with crab grass 
turns to chess or cheat”—*“ transmutation,” he 
continues, “is denied—this is well enough, but 
who can deny amalgamation, in the animal, 
mineral and vegetable kingdoms? Mr, Carrico, 
of Gallatin Co., Ky., in 1833, was raising stock 
corn from the mongrel breed with sedge grass ! 
As to the production of mules from horses and 
asses, it began in Saul’s day, before David was 
king of Palestine. It is true, that dieffrent ¢e- 
nera will not amalgamate in the vegetable 
kingdom, but the same sfecies will; and why 
not crab-grass and wheat, as well as sedge- 
grass and corn ?” 

So say we! But we altogether doubt the 
possibility of producing a hybrid from either. 
We do not believe that nature ever amalga- 
mates. It is true, that different species of plants 
may be crossed, but it is only by using artificial 
means. Who ever heard of a mule produced 
between the ass and the horse, in a state of na- 
ture? Or of the different species of linnets 
crossing? Varieties of the same species of 
plant will of themselves hybridize ; but the dif- 
ferent species, never. 

We will be much pleased to hear again from 
Mr. Hinde, at his earliest convenience, spite of 
this difference of opinion. 7. A. 





How to save Oil and Candles. 


Use sunlight two hours in the morning, and 
dispense with candles and lamps two hours 
after 9, P.M. The morning sunlight is much 
cheaper and better than evening lamp light, 
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Whipple's Cotton Gin.—Chrysanthemums. 
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Whipple's Cotton Gin-house, and Im- 
proved Barn. 


We have been so much pleased with the 
plan and arrangement of Mr. Whipple’s Gin- 
house and Barn, that we have resolved to lay 
before our readers, plans of both. Any one 
who has travelled through the South, must have 
remarked the inconvenient arrangement of the 
gin-houses, the great space they occupied, and 
the consequent extra labor they required to 
carry on the operations. The presses now in 
use are large, awkward, and much power wast- 
ed in the working of them—all this, it will be 
seen by reference to the plate, is done away with 
by Mr. W.’s plan. In a building 30 by 465, all 
the in-door work of the plantation can be done— 
the cotton ginned and carried immediately to 
the press, without any toting up-stairs—the | 
horse-power occupies little room, and is of great | 
power and simple management. In addition 
to this. the corn can be shelled, ground into | 
meal, or crushed, cob and all, for stock-feeding ; | 
and ail the hay, straw and fodder, can be cut up| 
by the use of Green’s patent cutters. Of the | 
economy of this mode of feeding, and of using | 
chopped corn and cob, we have only space now 
to say, that there is not a doubt—the saving, 
we have been informed by some of our farmers 
here, whe feed in this way, is at least 33 per | 
cent., and the cattle are kept by it in so much 
finer condition, 

Of the different machinery Mr. Whipple re- 
commends to be used in his patent gin-house, 
we especially admire his press and burr mill— 








the stock mill and corn sheller are in such ge- | 


neral use as to speak for themselves. The 
press, we consider, is a decided improvement— | 
the small space it occupies, its steadiness | 
and power, the ease with which it is worked | 
and kept in order, are what attract notice most. | 


ingly convenient, or awkward, uncomfortable 
concerns. The plan we now give, and for 
which we ate indebted to the skill and judg- 
ment of Mr. Whipple, we consider to be all that 
is requisite, It will be seen by a reference to 
the plan, that every thing necessary to be at- 
tached to the barn and stable, has been includ- 
ed ;—horse-power, hay-mow, wheat and corn 
granaries, corn crib, threshing machine, straw 
cutter, and grind stone, together with the dif- 
ferent mills we have recommended to the use 
of our Southern readers, including the press, 
which is equally well adapted for hay or tobac- 
co, as for cotton, and which will be found equal- 
ly useful to our Western farmers. Though 
the plan is that of the ground floor only, the 
building may be a two story one, so as to allow 
of an extensive loft, from which the threshing 
machine and straw cutter are fed direct by 
means of a throat. The positions of the thresh- 
er and sheller, are such as to deliver the clean 
grain immediately into the granaries, and the 
cobs and straw at the door. 

By the adoption of such a plan, and the in- 
troduction of such labor-saving machines, on 
any thing of a large farm, it would be found 
that the saving in expense would be at least 
one half. T. A. 





For the Western Farmer and Gardener. 
Chrisanthemums. 


Messrs, Editors.—Through the medium of 
your paper, I would propose to address the vo- 
taries of Flora on behalf of a much neglected, 
though beautiful flower, the Chrysanthemum. 
It may be disputed, and with propriety, that 
any plant more amply repays the care of its 
cultivator, even supposing that it possessed np 
other qualifications than the splendor, variety 
of color, and duration of its flowers ;— but whi 


The burr mill is on a new plan, which does || we reflect that the Chrysanthemum delights to 
away with much, or nearly all, of the friction | 1 reveal its gorgeous beauties, when all else, of 


complained of in most of those now in use—on | 





the bottom of the spindle is a head, over which | 
is placed a cast steel washer; a cap is screwed | 
over the washer, and the whole is enclosed in 
a cast iron box, filled with oi!—~-the head of the 


ornament to a garden, is gone, its value is in- 
calculably enhanced. The idea has often sag- 
| gested itself to me, that Flora, not wishing: to 
| pradues satiety, allows her family to rest during 


| the latter months of the year; but not being 


spindle is attached to the runner and is acted | able to dispense with all, she has produced a 


upon by the movement of the bridge-tree, by | { plant, to bloom at that dreary time, possessing 


which the pressure is regulated and cannot but | 
be equalized and Jessened, which is of the last | 
importance. The mill, we understand, is very | 
easy kept in repair. 

The commodious and convenient arrange- | 
ment of the barn, too, we admire much. Ge- 
nerally speaking, the farmers in the West go 
to work and erect a large frame or log building, 
without any laid down plan—a few bins, a 
threshing floor and stalls for horses, are all that 
they aim at, This is not enough. It is with 


al] her most beautiful and brilliant colors pf the 
empire ; and forming it so hardy that tMere is 
no difficulty in keeping it, and at the sarhe time 
of easy propagation. Yet this beautiful gift of 
the goddess, is almost universally neglected, 
One honorable exception I would make— 
Chandler of London, ‘The intrinsie merit of 
the flower, has led him to become its most en- 
thusiastic admirer, and at the same time, its 
most successful cultivator. To his exertions 
we are indebted for all the finest varieties in 
cultivation. His Chrysanthemum house pre- 








barns as with dwelling-houses—they may be 
built at the self-same cust, to be either exceed- 


sents a more magnificent appearance during 
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No. II. 
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November and December, than it is possible to 
conceive—stand rising above stand, covered 
with thonsands of blossoms of every shade and 
hue, Let me, then, claim for this lovely flower, 
that share of attention which its merits entitle 
jt to, and assure your readers, that in its per- 
fection, its place cannot be supplied by any 
other. A word as to its propagation—this may 
be done by dividing the roots, by cuttings in 
the spring or by layers in July. ‘They may 
be grown in large pots, filled with rich earth, 
adding a portion of rotten dung to each—or 
the plants may be grown in beds until fall, 
when they should be taken up, with bells of 
earth, entire, and potted, watered and staked, 
when they may be placed in a warm room, pit, 
frame, or green-house, until they have done 
flowering, when they may be again turned out. 
Let me hope that these few remarks, may 
call attention to this splendid flower—those 
who give it that share it deserves, will be well 
repaid. JAMES KENNEDY. 


— eee 


Visit to the Gardens and Nurseries.— 
No. 2. 
“ 4 pleasant time, sir, for the gardener!” 


“ Ay, is it so,—you must miss the fruits and flowers of 
summer !” 


“ Well, sir,—but we are now paying back the garden 
for the good things it has given us. It is like taking 
care of a friend in old age, who has been kind to us 
when young.” Butwer. 

It unfortunately happens, that our “ Cincin- 
nati amateur's” absence from home, deprives us 
of the benefit of his pen this month. As we 
are unwilling vo let the subject of our heading 
be omitted altogether, we will give it a passing 
notice, with the hope that we may be able to 
resign it to oné more able, before our next num- 
ber a ads vy a 

This is just the season when every thing 
looks most drear—to the grateful gardener it is, 
as Bulwer says, a pleasant time, still, to an or- 
dinary observer, all is gloomy. The severe 
froat we had about the middle of October, cut 
down every thing out of doors, and the green- 
house and stove-room plants have not yet 
shown flower. ‘This being the case, we thought 
it unnecessary to visit any of the gardens or 
houses out of town; but will leave our notice 
of Mr. Jackson’s collection and that of Mr. 
Gano—which, as an amateur collection, we un- 
derstand, is now a good one and well man- 
aged—for a subsequent number. Our friend 
promised us, in his article in last number, a 
notice of Mr, Jackson’s Dahlias, but his absence 
has prevented his preparing it. 

At Mr. Longworth’s, every thing in-doors is 
reduced to order, and the plants begin to feel 
the effects of the climate. The flower-buds of 
several of the Cacti begin to swell, and I ob- 
served some fine plants of the C, Truncatus 
and C. Acramano, in full bloom—as were also 
several varieties of Fushia, including a fine plant 


— --— —— 
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of the F. Fulgens, the first that hus flowered in 
the West, and in fact the only one within our 
ken. ‘To the roof of the centre room, is train- 
ed some fine and large specimens of the Hoya 
Carnosa and Passiflora Montezuma, both cover- 
ed with their rich blossoms, One or two beau- 
tiful Mexican Orchides, strangers to us, were 
also in bloom. In a few weeks this house will 
present a splendid appearance—the numerous 
and rich collection of the Cactus family will be 
in blossom, and they are so large and well 
grown that the effect must be very fine. Varied 
and rich as Mr. L.’s collection is, we miss the 
Azaleas and Ericas, the Camellias and Rhodo- 
dendrons, without which no collection can be 
complete. 

Mr. Schnetz was busy arranging and tying 
up when we called, and seeing little in bloom, 
we merely took a cursory glance round the 
houses, and left. 

Mr. Ernest has done nothing more towards 
the cultivation of the more tender exotics, than 
the formation of a good large pit, in which he 
winters his Oranges, China roses, Geraniums, 
&c., &c. However, he displays more neatness 
and taste, out of dvors, than we find anywhere - 
else here-abouts. He has a fine collection of 


|| bulbs, which he has planted in beds, laid out 


and arranged very tastefully. Many, we have 
no doubt, recollect the fine show they made 
last spring, at a time when the garden, with- 
out them, is sombre enough; he has, this sea- 
son, added largely to his collection, which 
when spring comes will afford quite a treat. 
His nursery is, as usual, in fine order and pret- 
ty well stocked. 

We know of several gentlemen in and 
around the city, who have made collections of 
green-house plants, which, small though they 
be, we will try to see before anvther notice ap- 
pears. T. A. 





Cleanlimess. 


Cleanliness is favorable to health, by pro- 
moting perspiration and circulation. Animals 
in a wild state attend to this part of their econ- 
omy themselves; but in proportion as they are 
cultivated, or brought under the control of man, 


| this becomes out of their power ; and to insure 


their subserviency to his wishes, man mu>t sup- 
ply by art this as well as other parts ofc» Iture. 
Combing and brushing stall-fed cattle and cows 
is known to contribute materially to health ; 
though washing sheep with a view w cle: ning 
the wool often has a contrary effect. from he 
length of time the wool reuires to dry. 


— 





A writer on swearing says that an oath from 
a woman’s lips is unvatural and incredible, 
and he would as soon expecta bullet froma 





rose-bud. 
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Natural History—Birds, &c. 


We think a few remarks, under this heading 
in each number of the “ Farmer,” will not be 
uninteresting. It is a favorite study with us, 
and one on which we might be apt to dwell 
at too great length, did we not bear in mind the 
intention of our work. We shall try to follow 
up these intentions by only speaking of birds, 
as friends or enemies of the farmer and garden- 
er—of their migrations, as a test of the climate 
of different sections of country—and of such 
insects and plants as are familiar to all. Our 
object is to induce a habit of observation in our 
readers, each of whom may be the means of 
recording matters that may be of importance. 
Even those confined by their occupations to 
large cities, have opportunities for studying the 
great Book of Nature, which ought not to be 
neglected. 

An old farmer remarked to me, some weeks 
ago, that the approaching winter would be a 

severe one. He said, that for fifty years, 
he had observed that whenever the chaff of 
wheat and other small grain and the corn 
shucks were uncommonly abundant, thick and 
heavy, the following winter was invariably a 
severe one. [I thought, that though a cause 
for this might be found in the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of last summer, there might yet be some 
truth in it—that nature, aware of the coming 
severity of the winter, might thus furnish the 
grain with an extra covering. At all events, 
the old gentleman’s remarks set me to making 
additional observations. In confirmation of 
his opinion, I found that the snow-bird, (Frin- 
gilla hadsonia, of Wilson,) arrived uncommon- 
ly early this fall, and in great numbers. The 
redheaded woodpecker, which rarely leaves us 
altogether, except in the very depth of winter, 
has entirely disappeared. The blue-bird is 
only to be seen in flocks, as if preparing to go 
farther South, while their sweet warble, in an 
ordinary winter, may be heard every fine day. 
The gold-finch, or thistle-bird, generally so 
abundant with us at all seasons, is only to be 
seen in small flocks, in and abvut the city. I 
have observed the nut-hatch, sitta carobinensis, 
(this little insect-hunter and the downy wood- 
pecker, are commonly, but most absurdly call- 
ed sapsuckers,) busily engaged hammering 
pieces of acorns and beech-nuts into crevices 
in the bark of trees, and after making them 
fast, carefully covering them over with moss, 
as if to secure a supply of provisions during 
the severity of the coming season. Even the 
crows, who generally winter with us in great 
numbers, seems, with an occasional exception, 
to have forsaken us, I am told that numerous 
flocks of quails have alighted in the city, and 
still continue to do so—this has always been 
marked as a sign of the approach of severe 
weather. The mocking or Carolina wren, 
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dant with us. His lively, quaint and varied 
notes are to be heard, ringing through the 
woods, both summer and winter, I observed 
a large flock of small birds, Finches, rise out of 
a garden yesterday, which were strangers to 
me. ‘They sat so close and silent, until they 
at once rose and flew off, with a clear note like 
that of the gold-finch, that I could not deter- 
mine what they were, and I am averse to kill- 
ing the little beauties, unless when really need- 
ed. T. As 


— 





Winter Food for Cows. 


Mr. Charbert, the director of the veterinary 
school of Africa, had a number of cows which 
yielded twelve gallons of milk every day. In 
his publications on the subject, he observes that 
cows fed in the winter upon dry substances 
give less milk than those which are kept upon 
a green diet, and also that their milk loses 
much of its quality. He published the follow- 
ing receipt, by the use of which his cows afford- 
ed him an equal quantity and quality of milk 
during the winter as during the summer : 

“Take a bushel of potatoes, break them 
whilst raw, place them in a barrel standing up, 
putting in successively a layer of potatoes and 
a layer of bran, and a small quantity of yeast 
in the middle of the mass, which is to be left 
thus to ferment during a whole week, and when 
the vinous taste has pervaded the whole mix- 
ture, itis then given to the cows, who eat it 
readily.” 

The sugar-beet answers the same purpose 
well. 





Moderate Exercise. 


Moderate exercise ought not to be dispensed 
with, where the flavor of animal produce is 
any object ; it is known to promote circulation, 
perspiration, and digestion, and by consequence 
to invigorate the appetite. Care must be taken, 
however, not to carry exercise to that point 
where it becomes a labor instead of a recreation. 
In some cases, as in feeding swire and poultry, 
fatness is hastened by promoting sleep and pre- 
venting motion, rather than encouraging it; 
but such animals cannot be considered healthy 
fed ; in fact their fatness is most commonly the 
result of disease.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 





Tranquillity. 


Tranquillity is an obvious requisite, for where 
the passions of brutes are called into action, by 
whatever means, their influence on their bodies 
is often as great as in the human species. 
Hence the use of castration, complete or par- 
tial separation, shading from too much light, 
protection from insects, dogs and other annoying 
animals, and from the too frequent intrusion of 


(Certhia caroliniana of Wil.) is always abun- li man.— bid. 
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